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or 48 per cent, and in 1825 it increased to 114,500, or 54 per cent. The sources of hired labor were the same as in the eighteenth century; state peasants, the urban population, and serfs paying their masters a fixed annual tribute (obrok)^ Hired labor was unevenly distributed among the branches of industry; in 1825 the highest percentage was to be found in cotton textiles (95 per cent), with leather (93 per cent), and ropemaking (92 per cent). In other industries, however, the trend was towards increasing employment of serfs. In woolen manufactories, for instance, the number of serfs employed rose from 10,800, or 38 per cent, in 1804 to 38,600, or 61 per cent, in 1825, and in the glass and crystal industry the figures were, respectively, 1,300, or 34 per cent, and 3,700, or 64 per cent. The higher percentage of employed serfs worked in industrial enterprises owned by the nobles, who enjoyed a monopoly of this source of labor.17 Other manufacturers ran their establishments largely by hired labor, although not infrequently they hired workers en bloc from a noble landowner instead of engaging them individually. By this arrangement the serfs had, of course, nothing to gain, and the practice, although prohibited by a law of June 16, 1825, was common in the reign of Nicholas I and led to abuses and exploitation of the workers. A significant development was the appearance of an increasingly important group of manufacturers who were themselves bondsmen. Among the pioneers of the cotton textile industry were many serfs of Count Sheremetev, and the village Ivanovo, owned by that nobleman, in the province of Vladimir, became a great textile center. The initial success of the cotton industry was due to the exclusion of British textiles during Russia's participation in the Continental Blockade and, later, to tariff protection and
16 The urban population, according to Miliukov, was 1.3 million (4.1 per cent) in 1796; 1.7 million (4.4 per cent) in 1812; and 3.0 million (5.8 per cent) in 1835. Rashin considers these figures too low. According to his computations, the urban population was 2.3 million in 1794; 2.9 million in 1811; 3.5 million in 1825; and 4.9 million in 1840.
17 The only exception was the so-called possessionary works  (see p.  390), which might be owned by non-dvoriane and were endowed with a permanent servile labor force. In manufacturing industries, however, labor of this group was losing its relative importance. The number of possessionary workers in manufactories in 1804 was 30,200, or 32 per cent of the total number of workers employed, and declined to 29,400, or 14 per cent, in 1825. Serfs, who must be distinguished from possessionary workers, remained an important source of industrial labor. The number of serfs employed in industrial enterprises owned by their masters (vQtchin-naia fabrilka) increased from 19,000, or 20 per cent, in 1804, to 67,000, or 32 per cent, in 1825.